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Volume XI 


TEACHING AS A CALLING? 


TEACHING is very much in the limelight 
at the present time. Many things are said 
about it that are discouraging and dlis- 
concerting to those who contemplate under- 
taking it as a calling. The objections that 
existed before are now reenforced by the 
economie conditions to be found every- 
where. 

The superficial attitude of many toward 
teaching was presented in a statement of 
a smart paragrapher in a recent news- 
paper, who said, ‘‘Some do, others teach.’’ 
Again, in one of our national magazines 
appeared an article on the ‘‘Third Sex,’’ 
referring to professors in colleges and uni 
versities. When such belittling viewpoints 
are to be found widespread throughout the 
land, the individual who thinks about 
teaching is pretty apt to listen to the 
query, ‘‘Why teach when larger money is 
to be had in other things?’ 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
the emphasis about money throws the 
whole discussion out of balance, for teach- 
ing is fundamentally a matter of service, 
not of money. The intellectual and spir- 
itual welfare of the nation is bound up in 
this matter of education, which makes the 
problem of teacher supply one of imme- 
diate concern. In fact, unless the national 
teaching staff can be constantly recruited, 
there is bound to be a decreasing efficiency 
in the population. 

Every young man and woman is com- 
pelled to face the choice of a calling. 

A synopsis of an address given before students 
of The Ohio Wesleyan University, March 29, 1920, 


by the president of the University of Kentucky. 
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Even where he is subsidized by wealthy 
parents or in the possession of a fortune, 
it 1s necessary to spend time in some way. 
Consequently, under our social scheme, 
there must be an individual choice in the 
matter of a calling. It is plainly ap- 


parent, that the success of such calling 1s 


limited by the ability and training brought 
to it. Speaking very broadly, the student 
is faced in the first instance, with the 
necessity of choosing between industry and 
profession. But, there is still another dis- 
tinction that ean be made. Practically 
all of the human race can be divided into 
three groups ; those that are motor-n inded, 
those that are sensorv-minded, and those 
hat have a combination of the tw: The 
motor-minded individual is one, who by 
native endowment or by habit has a pecu 
liar preference for motor and kinesthetic 
images in memory, dreams or thought 


processes, while the sensory-minded person 


is one who has the sense of genera] 1 


i pe 
ception. Sometimes these two types of 
mind are combined; even then one or the 
other is apt to predominate. Consequently, 
the selection of a calling in accordance 
with the type of mind that one possesses 
is fundamental in the suecess which a 
person is likely to achieve. 

There are various lines of endeavor 
which require motor-minded types for their 
successful development. Among these are 
the types of manufacturing, inventing, 
engineering, the military calling and sur- 
gery. Even in this last instance, surgery 
is largely a matter of the application of 


physics and the law relating to it to 


patching up of the human body If, how 
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importance that the student should en- 

deavor to locate LmMs¢t SO it ne Wi 

ho I ik | Indament is 

en ring a i) i” Wi i requires aa Te 

tvpe of mind from t one he possess lr 

consequencs eareful analysis of his ow 

qualities with such advi as ne in s ure 

from other people who are trained in 

field of vocational guidance is necessary. 
It is hoped, therefore, that having made 


such an analysis of his ability and qualifi- 


WW ho comes Within 


cations, that the student 


the group which would make a suecess of 
teaching, should consider very seriously 
that ealling as one ol great opportunity. 


| think it is not going too far to say that 


civilization rests in » small degree upon 
the teaching throu Lhe SCHOOIS, the 


and even the tactory 


} 


carriea 


ehureh, the home 


The process of teaching has been 


on from the beginning, one generation 
instructing the other in the essentials of 


life. Civilization and edueation, therefore, 
are bound together in the strongest kind 
of relationship. There has been no great 


architect in the construction of the notable 
buildings of civilization from the days of 
the Pyramids up to the present time, who 
has not been a trained man. No poetry of 


has been written by an 


None of the great paint- 


any consequence 
ignorant person. 
ings that have gone into the galleries were 
ereated by men without training secured 
from the masters under whom they served 
It is the teacher 


civilization, and, 


their apprenticeship. 
who carries the torch of 
as a consequence, the teaching calling has 


become one of the great professions of the 
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i ‘ oO ot | SSO! ) 
1 can devote their time wit sg 
rtunity for oulding opinion. 7 


rk of Socrates lasts until to-day. 


/ 


reat successor, Plato, has left an inde] 


np upon generations, while in mor 


Agass 


upon 


odern times we have Ruskin and 
had a marked influence 


But, 


no Nave 
present generation. besides this 
great factor of molding opinion, there is 
the opportunity for fruitful scholarshi; 


Any 


the delight 


one who has tasted in a small degree 


and interest of doing som 
thing well that adds to the world’s know] 
edge knows what this means. If you tur! 
the pages of the nation’s history, you d 
not find in it the names of manufacturers 
and contractors, important as their work 
may be, but you do find the names 
Si holars, teachers, preachers and statesm 
‘*Art abideth- 

The teacher is brought 
youth. He 


its open-eyed wonder, and in addition 


all else passeth.’’ 

into contact Ww 
feels some of its inspiratio 
meets the great fundamentals of the world 
His thought 
the high points, 
that 


vears. Thi 


as science has revealed them. 
touches 


in consequence, 


and he has an interest carries h 
through the days and the 
are other advantages found in leisure time, 
in long vacations, and in the interesting 
people with whom he is thrown in contact. 


I often reeall the remark that Professor 





Laughlin made some years ago to me that, 
after he had entered the business world, 
it suddenly came to him that while he was 
teaching, he was being paid to do the thing 
There 


calling ot 


he most wanted to do. are, ol 


course, disadvantages in the 
teaching just as there are disadvantages 
These, however, cent 


any profession. 


largely about the matter of pay, and just 
confronted with serious 


We are told, to 


Ww ith 


now teaching is 
economic questions, 


touch 


the teacher is out of 











is more likely 


see. Nhe 


to be in touch with the affairs of his com- 


munity than the nan. He is 


likely to be called upon to assist in com 


nunity life in a way beyond the av gre 
rson in our towns and eities 
There has been good deal of feeling 
that anybody can teach, and that no real 
preparation was necessary for the busi- 


e e} 


ness of t acning, 


think it 


who has 


and vet | can 


be clearly stated, that the man 


a protessiona 


. thorough preparation of 


character 1s more likely to be of value to 


his community and the institution which 


one who does not 


ne serves than possess 
Certainly, a know] 


such an experience, 


errors and development of 
the 


This study of the history of edu- 


edge of the 


education through centuries is worth 
while 
cation is just as helpful as any other type 
of history and is quite as likely to mould 
student as economic 
Not that one should 


other, but the man 


the viewpoint of the 
or political history. 


be substituted for the 


or woman who is to engage in teaching 


ought to have a pretty clear conception of 
educational 


been done in the 


addition, he 


vhat has 
field. In 
KT) wwledge of 
vith all of its difficulties and problems. 
We now that 
portant in the administration of 
enterprise. We know 
find is happening in 
an educational enterprise it is 
the 


should have a 


educational administration 


are finding finance 1s i1m- 


educa- 


7 1 
tional also that in 


order to out what 


necessary 


to examine carefully statistical in- 


formation that should be seeured in the 


conduct of such an educational purpose. 


This, 


to a thorough knowledge of 


however, is necessarily in addition 
the subject 
matter which one is undertaking to teach 
subject, thorough 


Enthusiasm for his 


together with information 


makes 


training, some 
‘oncerning educational experience, 


a satisfactory teacher. 
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Perhay ‘ t willl not ” ( Lt oO The way 
for me to relate briefly something of my 
own teaching experience. Between my 
sophomore and inior vears in the early 
nineties, undertook to conduct the des 
T S | a small school i western stat 

> & & ar’ 0 s4 »00 a ol th My en 

thusias or » work that I was doing 

ss that | n that this larg 
payment were taken from me, | should 
still continue to teach. And ( T re 
turned t ‘ollege and listened to Dr 
Sloeum’s lectures on labor problems in the 
United States, I felt that I had solved 
two questions: one as to my alling, and 


the other as to the speeifie thing that I 
undertake t 


away to a university for 


should teach. After gradu 


tion. | went 
ind my field and 


ompleting this 


—~ 
"a 
~~ 
~- 


instructor WW the 


lumbia for a brief 


period, and secured a viewpoint of pr 

fessio? training that ould not have 
been p ssible in any other way So that 
I had, as a consequence oO this sona 
experience, first, the determination upon 


the calling; second, the 


necessary 


tion for it: third. some experienc n 
teach n¢v, and fourt mre fession il training 
in the field of elu Trion A? ad \\ t} This 


background, ‘continued in the edu- 


> 
raining trom 


‘ational field, purposely rv 


giving it up or entering other occupations, 
heca se T seemed tO me to possess the 
greatest opportunities for usefulness, con- 


tentment and real] happiness 
too 
with. The 


Teaching is great a profession to 


trifle man or woman who 


enters into it ought to enter 4 vith a 
1 ’ , ; : ' 
clear understanding of what he is doing 
No one has any rignt to tov vit the 
precious stones that are %. “ry nim 
inder our educationa system an cer 
+ , Vv as ) Y + 4 y ’ » ‘ 


eee 








that kind without the training hecessary 
LO ake POSSLDI or him to understand 
the probte s with which he is contronted. 
It is, therefore nope and expectanhion 
that the ! } al ynen betore who 
ir t nk g tea ng shall ) 

] + ] ] , 
ged ely ti iK the necessary pro 
VISIONS DI leftinit training na xper 

, 
en n the work 

| I re 1 Sing oung 0 ima 
young women regarding the matter of a 
prof ssion. I should speeifiecallv sa that 


there is no better 
from tl point o view Of opportunity 


than the one when people are leaving 


and looking for chances in other directions 


woman who enters teacn- 


ing now, who has a fair amount of train- 


ing, is apt to go forward very rapidly 
More than that, the public has’ been 
aroused to the necessity of better pay, and 
1 marked change has taken place in tne 
last few years upon this point. In the 
large schools the salaries now range in 


secondary work from $1,200 to $4,500 


in the administration side of publie in 


struction the salaries extend from $2,000 


to $18,000. Naturally there are very few 


openings at the higher figure, but many 


positions are being filled to day in the field 
schools at 


of superintendent of publie 


$5,000 to $8,000. In the college and uni 
versity field the professorships extend from 
$1,500 to $8,000, Harvard University has 
now placed professorships on the basis of 


$5,000 to Yale 


thing. institutions all 


£8,000 and has done the 


same Other over 


the land are endeavoring to raise the 


salaries of professors. In the administra- 


tion side of college and university work 
the salaries range from $3,000 to $18,000, 


many college presidents receiving from 


$5.000 to $10,000 In facet there seems to 
be a dearth of men in this field, and many 
inst tutions t this time are looking for 
m | work of t] stitutions 
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, , 
It will be seen fro this Statement that 


aching really offers a considerable open- 


ne to those undertake 


who are r ady to 


The war showed 


ney possibilities in 
edueation. It brought if 
+} } } M oe 
that had been overlooked by edu 
eators themselves, and the difficulties wit} 
which the nation is 


the fact 


econtronted really 


point to that educational! 


our 


facilities will not be adequate for the 


opportunities that open before them. 
In a book by Professor C. Hanford 
Henderson on the subject of ‘‘What It Is 
to be Edueated’’ 


tion is put in this way: 


the viewpoint of educa 


To the outsider, to the man not taking part 


rame, education may m a very drabh-co 


easily see 
ored enterprise, a mit io ¢ monotony, naught 


oys, and ultimate disillusionment But, to tl 
man who participates in the game and puts his 
heart into it, there is not in all the world a uma 
half so interesting, half so exciting, half s« 
portant as this veiled drama of educatior As a 
present act t engages all his fae ilties and 
sources, all his knowledge, skill, love, insight H 
i I \ I ring ¢ ugh equipment +n + Ls 
And, as a world process, it is a determining factor 
n the future of the ra that part of destiny w 


ve hold in our hands 


teacher holds a 
Like a god 


individuals, but 


It is well said that the 
part of destiny in his hands 

touches the destiny of 
little 


vastness of the opportunity. 


4 


realization of the 
The teacher 


civil- 


too often he has 
indeed is the bearer of the toreh of 
ization, and the man or woman who enters 
it from that view is bound to live a happy 
based the fundamental reality 


life 


upon 


that he has done a great service. 


FRANK L. McVEy 


EDUCATIONAL VAUDEVILLE! 
Tuere is great danger in this age of s 
‘ial, political and educational experiments 

{ lecture delivered before the Engineering So 


eties at the University of Michigan, April 6 
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i Ww > ur Deal vs a Vana la 
n yf illusions 

We are just awakening ym a horrid 
nightmare of war and pestile and w 
stagger abou i! rtain wha s real and 
what is phantasmal. It is one of the inev 
table consequences of such a monstrous dis 
turbance as the recent wat 


When an 


yndition, he should stay in one place 


individual is in such a 
has reeovered his mental e 
and not make rash excursions into unknown 
territory. 

this time of al 


SO socleTV avold at 


must 


ers, any hasty experiments or 


Even in the quiet years between our civil 
and this last conflict, we as a people 
been prone to experiment with patent 
medicines of all sorts and to rush in where 
angels would clamor for a rope and a Swiss 
ruide 


Next tr) 


ments, our ventures in educational pastures 


our social and financial 


exper! 


have perhaps been the most entertaining. 


Like the old lady in the country village 


who imagines aches and ailments and seeks 
to eure these fancied ills with Peruna or 


Lydia 


imagined chronic disorders in our educa 


Pinkham’s last bequest, we have 


tional systems and have hastened to adopt 
the last remedy advertised by the pedagogic 
charlatan. 

Not that these things were all bad! Oh 
no, there was always a flavor of reality 
about them which helped to recommend 
them. 

[ have been told that Peruna had for its 


foundation something real, which 


cheered 
the palate and caused wise country minis 
ters to be enthusiastic in its praise. 

these educational cocktails, 


f id dd 


have real cherries in 


The most of 


intended to stimulate th: appetite 


for learning, them, 


HO5 

wl itt itten ind wi 
som nes stick to the teeth after the rest 
f mixtu is iporated 

Nearly a f the new methods which 
i\ ) l pug bur att tion in th 
Das i\ r one iement an incentiy t 
stud ) imusement or exeite- 
men 

As ! ! i Was i ided ) ink 4 
istor « bv tl ating of strawberry jam 
8 was to be deluded into learn- 


ing his letters or his arithmet » by a camou 
flag I ut paper or! i\ 1018S 
[ remember in my own Cas nat the net 
> r +} M *) , 
resu ) I first experiment was an u 
ynquerab iversion to strawberry jam, 
‘astor oil remaining im statu quo 


kindergarten to college, from 


Ci paper to nematic p TuUres. yur peda 


gogical physicians have proceeded on the 
heory it the pupil, young or old, mus 
ye 1 aion®g \ i bunenh o! irrous JUST ll 
ro f his ind be lulled into forge 
TULNeSS O I rea “entives to stud) 

And f any us who are old enough 
to look back will try and remember th: 
things that were really worth while, we 


shall find that they were the result of rea 
hard work. 
} 


| 4 ,* , , 
minds must be disciplined like our 


muscles and the only permanent gain, men 


tasks, 


but 


al or pnysical, 


t ‘comes from doing 
themselves, 


When I was 


hard W 0d to Saw 


disagreeable perhaps in 
which we know must be done. 
a b V al 1 had l ‘ord of 


and split or so many rows of potatoes to 


tempted by a promise of r 


ward? Not so, but I well knew what would 
happen if I did not do Did I like 
Wel is I 0 Sa d ibout eating 
I could do it but I didn’t hanker for 
No was adu pack ng ! \ 
! , ibo ng l 
j | i ~ i W i 
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echo the philosopher's prayer, *‘ Oh, 

give me this day some disagreeable task to 

perform 
And as at home, so was it at school, so 

much Cesar to construe, so many problems 


9 


in algebra, and why? t 


Because they were 
made the teacher? 
Not so, but because it was my job and | 
must do The best I ever had 


would reply to my plea for help, ‘*‘I 


easy and pleasant by 
teacher 
ean 
help vou but it will be much better for you 
to work it out alone.’’ And it was. And 
when at home I would ask my father the 
meaning of a word, he would tell me to go 
mvself and look it up in the dictionary. 
Education is regarded by many of our 
vested right and 


rising generation as a 


privilege. It was not always so—most of 
us older ones found education something 
to be struggled for and won at any cost. 
To-day the children are sent to school and 
college as a matter of course and this is no 
small part of the 
Then the boy and girl were put to work as 


present cost of living. 
soon as they were able to earn wages and 
if they wanted an education, they had to 
pay for it and sometimes to pay their father 
for their unexpired time into the bargain. 

Not that I would commend such a man- 
ner of living, nevertheless this method of 
natural selection insured education for 
those who really wanted it and who were 
best able to profit by it. The boy or girl 
who has to be coaxed to work or study is 
really not worth the trouble. 

Another modern educational delusion is 
that of hidden meanings in lessons and even 
in sports. Every simple story, every child- 
ish game must have tagged to it some sym- 
bolical meaning or lesson bearing on the 

Now 
Children at best are sel- 


fish little animals and should be allowed to 


problems of life. this is all 


- 
crea 


sheer poppyeoek. 


enjoy that condition while they can. To 
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bother their immature minds and happy 


spirits with the perplexing problems of 
ethics and eugenics is feeding strong meat 
to babes and tends to produce mental and 


moral indigestion. 


It is another case of mixing castor 
with the plum jam. 
I think most children realize this. F 


myself I remember my contempt for the 


clumsy endeavors of the Sunday-school 


teacher to fit halos on the heroes of the 


bloody Old Testament stories. I admired 


Joshua and Gideon because they hacked 
and hewed the Edomites and the Midianites 
and I envied David his skill with a sling, a 
skill which I 
Frankly I believe I understood the motives 
of these blood thirsty old warriors better 
than the teacher dia. Tom Thumb, Jac! 
the Giant Killer and others of the good old 


English breed were eminently satisfactory 


vainly tried to acquire. 


because their deeds were free from the taint 
of hidden 


Leather 


motives while I consistent); 


skipped Stocking’s explanations 
of his reasons for killing Indians. 

And during the exciting vears following 
1861, my wooden sword and gun slew my) 
ads of imaginary Johnnie Rebs for the 
mere pleasure of slaying. In my first and 
last fistic encounter, I pounded my pros 
trate enemy with a keen relish, until I was 
forcibly removed, without any clear per 
ception of my reasons except that I wanted 
to lick him. 

Zsop’s fables were always distasteful 
from the poorly concealed flavor of moral 
lessons and Hans Andersen’s fairy tales 
fell short of the frank, unadulterated ad 
ventures of Grimm's heroes. 

And in later days Seott’s men of actior 


transcended the philosophical amateurs 
Thackeray, who took so long in explaining 
why they did it that you always forgot 


what they did. 
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I do no iink I was wav x ) 
n these fe nes but much k ther 
s, and girls too it matter 
Children want action, action in.the 
pames, a mit neir s S. Motives 1 
About 1880, kindergartens began to be 
exploited and the old-time drill in spelling 
d arithmetic had to give way in part to 


irious diversions which were expected to 
train the child 
thout his suspecting what was up. 


As the the 
mmie the usual pat on the head and asks 


mentally and physically 


story goes, minister gives 


s age. ‘‘Going on ten, sir,’’ was the re- 

ply. ‘* Yes, yes; well you will be in common 

fractions about now.”’ ‘‘Oh, no sir, I am 
bead work and perforated squares.’’ 

Now songs and dances and bead work are 
all very well as diversions but they fall far 
short of giving the training which comes 
from hard tasks hardly performed. 

Kindergarten was more or less of a fad 
at first and was confined largely to the pri 
vate schools of the wealthy, schools unre- 
stricted in the diversity and eccentricity of 
their curricula. 

One of the most absurd of these sporadic 
eruptions was prevalent in our larger cities 
about 1900 and was known as Bellecyele, 
which evidently has an etymological rela- 
tionship to Merry-go-round. 

The exercise consisted in throwing col- 
red hoops up and down and to and fro 
with accompaniments of dancing and sing- 
This is all and harmless 
enough, but when you come to learn its 


ing. simple 
inner meanings the mind staggers and rea- 
totters on her throne. 

I want to quote liberally from the pros 


son 


pectus, as it is an excellent illustration of 


pedagogy gone mad. 


INTRODUCTORS 


4 brief outline of the evolution of bellecvele 


g rder recreative recovery, from the 
3 ve i t \ g ~ 
r a irr 
0 "IFT 
| I 
y \ i i s ( r 
T y fl rast w 
r \ rora 
i E t 
I é Pass yy rang M4 hr ch 
+h ASpIr ¥ yleat 
Beauty Self ¢ 8 1tio 
I Golden Kev’’ By George MacDonald 
RECREATION SIXTH 
Art Interpretation 
The circling hours in Guido’s Aurora compared 
wita ‘*7 Table Round rennyson’s Idylis of 
e K ng 
Athletic Ezertion 
The belleeyele tournament 
Beauty of Psucholoay 
Man creates the phases of his own sou! 


His hours of conduct and his Aurora of delight 
and immortality wear his own expression 

This scheme of recreations may be adapted by 
the child-hearted teacher, to the needs of the play 
ing child, from his third year through his whiter 
scores of years, by adapting the illustrations to his 
of human 


grade experience 


Can absurdity go further than this? 
In 


called ‘‘ University Extension’’ had a great 


the early nineties what was then 


vogue. College professors and others were 
to impart valuable information 
of 


people assembled for that purpose in school 


supposed 
on their specialties to mixed groups 
rooms, church vestries or Y. M. C. A. audi- 
toriums. 

[ will quote again, this time from a paper 


written in Cleveland about twenty vears 
ago. 

Un rsity Extension was on every tongue and 
classes were organized was 


in every district It 


~“lucational problems and mix scholar 











priest and layman in one compre 


of homogeneous scholarship. As the 


months rolled on, one after another extricated 
himself f the conglomeration of mathematics 
hygiene, and ancient history and sadly went his 
own particular way, some few shreds and patches 
of miscellaneous formation st adhering to his 


I Ww i er my . s I ! 
na g f thos wl ( 
ner ste for ha s nee i 
desire to acquire one ul can see the V S$ 1] 
dividuals, male and female, as the praduay re 
laxed and subsided into attitudes illustrating thé 
omnipresence of that force of gravity which was 


the subject of my lecture 
of the Bell 


faded and the University 


and orange eevele 


The violet 


hoops have Ex- 
tension courses have changed into ‘‘ another 
gentleman of the same name,’’ let us hope 
for the better. 

During the first dozen years of the pres- 
ent century, educational methods had stead- 
ied down somewhat and there were hopes 
of a stable program. The war changed all 
that. 


our war preparations, we were obliged to 


In our frantic efforts to catch up in 


adopt all sorts of rough and ready methods 
for quick production. To get immediate 
results was the problem and not much at- 
tention was paid to expense in men, ma 
terial or time. 


This was true just as much in the colleg: 


as in the factory. We scrapped all our 
schedules and curricula, we abandoned our 
common methods and adopted for the time 
being what the emergency and the war de- 
partment called for. 

This is not the place to discuss the merits 
and demerits of the vocational training and 
of the Students’ 
Whatever their 


legion, they probably represented the best 


Army Training Corps. 


failings and they were 


that could be done under the circumstances. 
When a man’s house is afire, he is justi- 
fied in using any means at hand for putting 


it out and in doing things that would be 


SILiV at other times. 
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What irks me and I fancy most instru 
ors, is the attempt on the part of some self 
styled experts to make us wear our helmets 
and red flannels now that the fire is out 

In the first things 


place many of the 


which we were compelled to do by those in 
and did not functi 
We succeeded as 


well as we did, not by them but in spite of 


authority were silly 


well even in war times. 


them. I think the only thing that saved us 
was the disobeying about half the orders we 
received. 

And now we are solemnly assured by a 
bureau chief that we have had a unique o; 
portunity to learn how education should be 
administered and are advised to go to West 
Point and be wise. 

And again comes the report of the Car 
negie Foundation on Engineering Educa 
tion which shows us that ‘‘we have done the 
things we ought not to have done and we 
left 
have done and there is no health in us.”’ 


have undone the things we ought t 
And in this report or bulletin, many depar 
tures are suggested which should give us 
pause. 

It might be 
justify the title Educational Vaudeville. 


well just here to try and 

Vaudeville, as we use the term to-da} 
means a mixed theatrical performance mad 
up of unrelated songs, monologues, farces 
and sleight-of-hand performances, a sort of 
The 
parts of vaudeville have no more cohere! 


club sandwich on the stage. various 
than the elements of boarding ‘house has! 
and are merely intended to amuse and pr 
marily to startle the audience. 

One who would patronize vaudeville con 
tinually would soon have his sensibilities 
deadened by the recurring impacts, as thé 
epicure who spices his food too highly loses 
the sense of taste. Our educational me! 
to-day is approaching a similar condition 
of incongruous mixtures and spicy cond 


ments. 





Many of our experiments seem to have 
no object but to arrest attention and to 
startle the beholder. One who has been 
taught from infancy that a circle is round 
and that a cat has four legs, is naturally 
startled when told that a circle is really 
square and the cat’s legs are purely sub- 
jective phenomena. Momentarily he is in 
terested and education has a new flavor. 

This tendency to be original by contra 
dieting what every one knows to be true is 
not by any means confined to education. 
It seems to be a general disease and has in 
fected the realms of art, literature and even 
of business. Most of these attacks are tem- 
porary and are known as heresies. 

Perhaps one out of ten survives and be- 
omes a discovery or an established custom. 
It is unfortunate that just at the moment 
one can not always tell which is a heresy 
and which is to be true doctrine. 

Art is passing through one of these 
spasms, and we find our galleries and our 
irt magazines invaded by Cubist and 
Futurist monstrosities which violate every 
principle of color and of form. 

Innocent, well-meaning people take these 
fakes for truth and fatuously applaud. 

Free verse as discovered by Walt Whit- 
man and _ rediscovered by Amy Lowell 
struts through the pages of our magazines 
and says, ‘‘Look at me, I am the real 
thing.’’ Any one who will stop to think 
knows that lines which have neither meter, 
rhyme nor reason can hardly be poetry, 
whatever else they may be. Such stuff is 
merely the dough, the raw material which 
a real poet would transmute from ‘‘ Chaos 
to Cosmos.’’ Like the vaudeville stunt, 
free verse startles and sometimes amuses. 

Our prevailing fiction of the Robert 
Chambers variety is poisoned with the same 
virus ; nothing real, nothing which informs ; 
just something to attract attention and 


tickle the palate. 
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And then ‘‘jazz music,’’ oh dear me! 
What can we say to releve our feelings. 
he orchestra jazz has been thus defined 


oy a competent authority: 





1 Ta st 0 uw‘ ts i wuithnun i il 
witl rawling, crawhing, sliding es inter 
rupted by ¢ rsts of caleulated nois It seeks 
to sweey] tron rm sa considera I Loer 
hings al is ra " ts own mad, 
: rling 1 self 


Now, all these symptoms while alarming 
are not deadly. These various eccentri 
ties amuse the multitude and for a time 
have a certain vogue among 
ple but they are intrinsically false. 
The ‘‘jazz journal’’ caters to the same 
desire for excitement as jazz music, while 
jazz business and jazz politics we have al- 
ways with us. 

Let us see if we can find symptoms of a 
jazz education. 

Manual training is but a more mature 
kindergarten, training the mind through 
the hand and the eye. If regarded simply 
as a training it 1s all right, but when it de- 
generates into teaching trades with the 
dollar as an object, it ceases to be educa- 
tion. 

Much of our so-called vocational educa- 
tion is of the latter sort and does not edu- 
cate. Its object iS frank], to teach pupils 
how to earn their living. Now, in its place 
(which is not during school hours), this is 
a proper thing to do. But when you ¢ur- 
tail the study of language, mathematics, 
history and geography and fill the gap with 
plumbing and bricklaying, you are making 
a botch of a job. 

It 1s just **jazz.’’ 

The people at Washington are to blame 
for much of this muddling. 

The ubiquitous Mr. Smith hyphenates his 
name to a number of Congressional Acts 
which tempt the states to sell their birth- 


¥ cr} ts f rawmess of pottage A fe de ral ap 











) I I FO? 
s(*!} i W i l 
! s al nim Lss Sa Was ‘4 
s Io la 
( W I 

Thea Is th il r dang i I 
S0-Ca i i ication Nas sapper 
tl strength of secondary schools "\ 
Inv illeges and voly sa 
muddle of ut irian mediocrity 

If i boy S ) i! 1 t! id n l 
it after leaving school when he knows wha 
! wants and that his se} lavsS are ove! 

Cooperative shop W rk is another s 
boleth wh needs investigating 

Oniv « eves which at cated i 
large manufacturing centers can indulg 
in this form of diversion Even then fhe 
idvantages of sandwiching study and labor 
n relatively thin slices 1s a very d btf 
experiment 

| know what its advocates say about 
but I also hear rumors and unofficial whis- 


perings which give me pause. 


[If our only object in a college education 


is to train young men in special manufac- 


us admit ind serap 


turing processes, let 
he rest of the curriculum. 

This is not a new discovery. I first read 
of it in Nieholas Nickleby where School- 
master Squeers is explaining his methods 
to his new assistant. 

‘*Where’s the second 


‘* Please, sir, he’s weeding the 


hov?’’ 


garden,’’ replied 


e 


small voice 
‘To be sure,’’ said Squeers, by no means dis 


‘So he 1s, B o-f, Bot. t 1-n, DOTTIN, 


concerted 
a knowledg: 


n-e-y, bottiney, noun substantive g 


plants. When he 
a knowledge of 


has learned that bottiney means 
plants, he goes and knows ’en 


That’s our system 


of learn- 


Now, as I see it, the importance 
ing to spell Botany right outweighs, as an 


educational proposition, the advantages 
which accrue from knowing how to pull 


Ww eds. 
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We are being bothered just now by 
yver from our war experience, the so 
illed intelligence or psychological tests 


In this present year of grace if anything 
is mysterious and does not admit of exp 
yu eall it psychological ana 
As Psyche or 


explanatio 


lation, ¥ 


r> at that. the soul is 


‘apable of definition or 


idjeetive is a convenient cloak to cone 


} 


encies in our underclothing. 


he military intelligence test served 


good purpose as an emergency measure { 
sifting out rapidly the chaff from the wh 


n officer material. It helped the guessing 


i lot. But now that we have returned 


yur usual rather leisurely methods of de 
termining whether to confer an A.B. or a 
N.G. on immature engineers, the necessity 


quick lunch method is not so ap 


+ 
t 


paren 
Wh 


Peter 


y the ability to write rapidly ‘‘ Peter 


Pumpkin eater’’ and to recall 
rest of the ineident or to find an error in 
the sentence, ‘‘A rolling stone cuts no ic 
should throw light on the future career 
the candidate is a conundrum. 

There are two men of my acquaintance 
both eminent in their professions, one 
whom would gallop lightly over the hurdles 
clearing the lot in thirty minutes, while the 
other would get all mussed up with the 
first dozen and would litter his paper wit! 
What that prov 


engineering ability? Abso 


tangled wrecks. does 


about their 
lutely nothing. 

Other educators lay great stress on pel 
sonal estimates as to character, address, in- 
dustry, initiative and other similar chara 
teristics. Some large corporations use thes 


We are a 


willing to admit that if you can determi! 


in grading men for promotion. 


a man’s personal characteristics, you need 
no grades or test papers. But can you d 
it? Way down in your heart you knov 
If the world were as trans 








you can not. 
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parent as that we should need no poli \ mi Deo} need n va s 
force and no courts of just Would yor dly keep them from going to the dev 
want to condemn a man to this or that Very many others seem to get along Just as 
career from an estimate based on ocecasiona Ww without external motives. 
-ontact in the class room or the labora [t is now used by our mentors in talking 
tories ? about freshmen, for if any one needs mot 
Several years ago the president of an _ vation it is this variety of the species stu- 
Eastern technical institution announced dent 


that, to save time and energy, his scho 





Now this is Just another case of the plum 


would henceforth select for its students jam or the bag of carrots. The motive of 
only those fitted to become leaders. This y student to do his work should be his 
statement caused more mirth than envy knowledge tha s his job and that he must 
lf the matter was as simple as all that w 
should not need many colleges. Most of us ra vl! ! ( ry the 
ank our lucky stars if we can pick out da tasks is igno business and defeats 
aders from the members of the senior s own ends father who has to hi 
lass, for it is more luck than wisdom. his s to do the res has a screw k 
Some people are very skilful in this kind ¢ in his own makeup. 
of appraisal, notably professional phrenol A reward for exceptionally good v 
ogists, hypnotists and sleight-of-hand pe ne ng—a reward as an incentive to d 
rmers, but to gage a man’s future by th lav d sa el 
miscellaneous opinions of a group of in Ane v do pedagogues propos 
structors is rather poor guesswork. hing One way is to rl ru 
if the eollege curriculum is good fo ding over so that the plums will be on top 
anything, a year’s work with the accom ded pudding from the plum 
panying tests and grades will give a better This will please the little Jack Horners 
estimate of a student’s value than any and start tl horus *‘ What a good | un 
number of personal estimates. I."’ The student is given a plum in th 
[ have a deep and abiding respect for th: form of an interesting fact or object and 
careful, plodding student, who could not is then asked to deduce his th¢ ry or 


pass an intelligence test in double the al 


lowed time and who lacks all the graces T 


which attract but who ‘‘gets there with the on 
goods’’ in his daily work and his monthly _ the 
quizzes. J 

And now another ‘‘aspiring violet’’ bobs at | 
up and asks to be counted and it is ‘‘moti 
vation.’’ This is a new word and according the 
to the Century Dictionary means: ‘‘The ext 


+ 


¢ 


n of reasoning from that. 


his problem of whether fact or theory 
1es first is as old as that of the egg rvs 
nen. 


but it is all simple enough when you look 


oth sides. The original discoverer, the 


Newton if you please, sees his apple fall or 


Watt sees his kettle boil and gradually 


‘nds his reasoning to other apples or 


act or power of furnishing with an incen- other kettles, and because of the peculiar 


tive or inducement to aetion.’’ eon 


tour of his gray matter deduces the laws 


There are lots of motivations. ‘‘Hon of gravity or the theory of the steam engine. 
esty is the best policy.’’ ‘‘Be good and you But once established and verified, th 
will be happy.’’ ‘‘Do right and you will law or the theory becomes the property « 
go to heaven.’’ future inquirers and guid furth 
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vrone 


hat has 
he goes along but he must 
the guideposts of the explorer and not 
to make them for himself 

Some unfortunate people immersed in 


+ 


practical affairs have been obliged to learn 


by the reverse method, stumbling over facts, 


getting books on mechanics or thermody 


namics, tripping up on the caleulus, going 
back to that, and perhaps winding up the 
series with algebra and geometry. Here is 


No doubt 


Was a 


motivation with a vengeance. 


this was a thorough method, but it 


f time and brain power 
tary schools have naturally take 


teaching. A 


camp 


in this upside down 


schools 


prospectus of one of the 


frankly st ‘course ‘‘begins with 


al problems and intro 


es mathematical and physical principles 


need for them has become ap- 


parent.”’ illustrations given 
studies 


A chart 16 by 30 


inches gives an analysis of five such prob 


m stly structural problems, 


bridges, dams and tanks. 
lems. The chart contains thirteen columns 


and over three hundred distinet items or 


paragraphs, an average of sixty to each 
problem. And this is admittedly but a 
synopsis of the course. 

The explanatory note at the top specifies 
that ‘‘ Before a principle has been stated to 
the student, he is plunged into the analysis 
of the problem and only becomes cognizant 
of the principle as he needs it and applies 
it in his work.’’ 


Thus we have the natural order inverted 


time to do the 


is a waste of 
‘Ing business over and over again, t 
» mere practise in blazing 
the energy and the 
trails which will open 


future and which no man has 


The other, that discovering principles hit- 
problems 


or-miss as they occur in random 


18 ttle value. One is merely finding 
special applications which afford no hint of 
the broad general science. 

Mathematics, physics, mechanies develop 
naturally in logical sequenees and form a 
connected structure. To-blunder on iso 
lated applications as they may happen 
occur in certain problems is like biting or 
a collar button in the hash; it is interest 
ing but not conclusive. 

A rood teacher does not need to be t 


elass or how to make 


interest a 


alive by illustration and exper 

A poor teacher is bound to make 

mess of it any way and can not be saved b: 
‘*motivation.’’ 

The engineering courses which we had 

developed prior to 1917 were the result of 

the accumulated wisdom and experience of 


had 


my 


men who devoted their lives to the 


work. To mind these represent 


legitimate drama with its traditions, its 
growth and its logical Sequences. 
To replace this drama by a vaudeville 
performance to please the popular fancy 
to substitute for the steady movement of 
the play, a series of acrobatic performances, 
startling in their novelty but unrelated to 
the general scheme, is tearing down good 
work merely for the sake of change. It is 
like tearing down some grand Gothic cathe 
dral to get material for Wesleyan chapels 
C. H. BenJamIn 
DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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UNIVERSAL LIBRARY SERVICE 
[ KNEW a little boy onee, in the day 
food 


fore a national 


pure 
fore the time the wolf pet 
or could be pictured 

rc: ke. 


grocery down the street with a very lar 


who returned the eorner 


yr of very poor candy for which he had 


ay 


that now valueless coin, a five cent 


ee. His mother with a regard for his 


future usefulness and more particularly 
‘or his immediate little tummy told him to 


ut his purchase into the garbage can 


And that little boy, wit! 


tears in his eyes, 


ead with his mother him 


might retain tho ‘lav-filled sweets 


e 
self 


he mich 
n mign 


poor 
i 


some 
The vyoungster’s heart was in the 
not tune- 


but his head was 


merely 


adults 


He is, nevertheless, 
number of 
hose service to the und: is done on 


And 


haps, has this tendeney to give the poor or 


n no field, per 


an obsolete plan. 

unfortunate something which the nor- 
mal individual could not or would not use, 
been more frequently followed than in the 
books 


signs, however, in some quarters at least, 


case of and libraries. There are 
of the dawning of a new day. 
Recently the ‘‘boys in jail’’—for so they 


sign themselves—wrote from a bastile in 
California to the county librarian asking 
that their privilege of using the library 
books, which for some reason had been sus- 
pended, be restored. ‘‘ We.’’ 
‘fare not aware of the 


the book delivery was discontinued; but if 


they wrote, 
reason for which 
it was stopped by the sheriff we wish you 
would intercede in our behalf, thereby do- 
ing us a favor for which you shall have 
our highest esteem.’’ The books which the 
‘boys in jail’’ had been getting were not 


dirty, discarded fiction, ancient magazines 


as classic 
reference 


maga 


included weeks 


of influenza epidemic when libraries were 


losed—approximately 13,500,000 volumes 


were circulated in this state whose 
1910 


length stretches for a 


popula- 


tion in was 2,400,000 and whose 


housand miles al ne 


-acific Ocean. The total expenditure 


amount $4,170,000 But figures ean 


not ll he whoie story Th ousands of the 


inits of circulation represented the results 


eference talent in city, 
- ] 

a popular love 

California, |] 
one state V 
worthy of the name 

13 with 
’ 

ample 
the 


resources 
powers that 
ibrarian or unsha *k t 


do his work Wit! 


communities it IS a 


change of 
so he may smal] towns 


and rural different 


problem ; and here I maintain is where our 


pian nas een SO 


The 
open to the same objection that the pack 
the killing and 


being done by 


resultful. 


uniformly 


libraries of America in the main are 


} i- 
e It 


ing industry would 


curing of meat were still 


each citizen in his own back yard after the 


fi shion of colonial days. Conditions and 


habits of have changed radically 


ving 
with the increase of population and the re 


moval of vast numbers away from tillable 


fields: but unfortunately our libraries 


hav eae not kept 
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small town is no longer dependent upon 
hog killing time for fresh meat; but the |! 

brary service it 1s getting 1s quite as anti 


quated in results obtained as in that older 
method of reple nishing the larder. 


We 


system, a plan by which every person in 


ought to have a universal library 


America could easily get every book he 


desired to read either for pleasure or for 


profit, a plan by which he could have dug 
out for him the information, the facts 
which would make him a more successful 


business man, a stauncher truer citizen of 


a nation founded upon intelligence and 


understanding. Such a within 


Svstem is 
our grasp; for what has been accomplished 
in one state is certainly possible of attain- 
ment in Simplicity, direct 


the 


every otner. 


ness, consolidation, if practised in 
library field, will give the desired results; 
and in each state I would advise something 
like this 

A state library uniting all the funds and 


all the functions of state wide library 


service. For reasons of economy and effi- 
ciency this institution should combine the 
various boards, departments and bureaus 
through which in most of the states library 
sort or another is being 


service of one 


given. And this state library should not 
exist merely for the officers at the capitol 
It should be the friend and adviser of all 
libraries and librarians; it should furnish 
a reference service not within the grasp of 
local libraries; it should furnish a supple- 
mentary make 
the local library the people’s university. 
It should not attempt for the state what 
a city library should for the city; it should 


book service which would 


forget that traveling libraries ever existed ; 
they are as obsolete as a horse-drawn stage 
And package 
my opinion, are about as 


on the Lincoln Highway. 
libraries, in 
effective to-day as a bow and arrow would 
be in an assault against the Hindenburg 
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@o 


Line. A real] state library will spend non 
of its money for fiction, it will not try to 
serve individuals, but through libraries 


will furnish the material which in a suy 
plementary sense makes the work for th 


individual complete. It will be a last re 


sort. It will be the center through which 
all lines run. It will be the means of 
bringing book and reader together—even 





though in the entire state there be only 
one reader wanting that particular unique 
book. 


as long as libraries are separate, isolated, 


In other words, there is no syste 


non-communicating hermits, And the state 


library worth while is to the system what 


a clearing house is to a large number « 
banks. 

Then there would be a larger unit or 
field for the individual libraries tha 


have so far adopted. In 
find that ideal 
With us of course, the county is 


eastern states 


California we unit in th 
county. 
for governmental purposes, an important 
the state. 


it is large enough to produce an essential 


division of As a library field 


result; a sufficient fund wherewith to pur 
books and 


that other equally or even more important 


chase an adequate supply of 


feature in successful library service, a 


trained librarian. And while the general 
management of the institution is, with us, 
the hands of th 


county supervisors who have the power to 


rightfully placed in 
raise the funds they are limited in th 
selection of a librarian to a list of persons 
who, before an unbiased prefessional board 
of examiners, have demonstrated facts as 
to their training, experience and personal 
qualifications for library The 
personality of the librarian whether in 
central headquarters, at the county seat or 


service. 


in frequent visits to the many branches 
throughout the county is in my judgment 
the greatest element in the success of our 


system. Nor can the librarian hope for 












best results by directin work fr 


her central plant: regular visits to 


station and earnest consultation with 


_ . mT) 
eustodians are oO! rst 1m i hese 


branch 


librarians, remote though their 
‘ations may be and frequently are, can 


only get the spirit of the thing from per- 


sonal contact; they must learn that they 


members of a big team and that team- 


are 


: 
work involving state librarian, county L- 


brarian and custodian, is what brings 


SUCCESS. 
The small town library, heretofore poor 


and unnourished, is not under our system 


eft to perish; it may become a part of the 
county organization, and, without losing 
any of its local identity, gain a never-end 


ng supply of books and the best of pro 
» and assistance, 
And finally so far as the state is 


con 


cerned, the library needs of schools must 


be taken care of. It is useless to expe 
chers to do this work: teachers are n 

librarians and even if thev were they 

would not have time to devote both to 


teaching and to library service. The co 
operation of the teacher must be had, but 


+ 


he service itself must be given by the 


librarian. In California therefore we 
vide that school library funds may, on the 
option of the school trustees, be paid over 
to the county library which thereafter is 
responsible for getting the right books at 
the 


t 


right time in the right quantities to th 
right children. It has worked so well that 
more than 1,700 school districts have al- 
ready joined hands with the county library 
and the day is not far distant when the 
school which does not join will be con- 
sidered 


queer. Recently a teacher ex- 
pressed her satisfaction in the county 
library by saying that if necessary she 


would prefer a school with county library 


service and $20 per month less salary to 
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one vit out ti sery ‘ Ir 7 Ss lavs of 
high prices that stand is most eloquent 


For which may be gathered in 
the foregoing paragraphs, I do not favor 
13} , 
brary 
4 


ment of Edueution 


a national bureau under a Depart- 
The Lil 


gress is the logical place to concentrate the 
With that 


Con 


brary oO! 


funds for federal library work. 


institution acting toward state and un) 
versity libraries in much the same way 
that, in California, the State Library acts 


towards county and city libraries and with 


the development in each state of 


a syvsten 


?) 
all 


ild 


road toward a real uni 


of county or similar libraries covering 


the territory within its borders we shi 
be far along the 


versal library service. 


pect results comparable in a way to what 
has been attained through the publie school 
system, with this added benefit, that much 


~ : 
; 
i 


of the effort and funds expended through 


the schools would be const rved in the use 


1 7 
1 days are over, wi 


libraries by practically all of 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MEDICAL INSPECTION IN ENGLISH SECOND 


ARY AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
Tue Education Act of 1918 greatly ex- 
tended the resyx nsibility | om education 


authorities medica] 


the 


authorities were limited to elementary schools: 


with regard to inspection 


of schools. Previously duties of these 


the act imposed on them responsibilities with 
regard to continuation 
tech 


secondary schools, 


schools, 


nical 


pupil teacher centers, junior 


, and other 


schor Is schools or 


The 
provisions came into force in August, 1918, 
The Board of 
Orde r 


simular 


nstitutions provided by an authority 


but they were not obligatory 


Education has now made an hixing 


April 1 last as the day on which the operative 


section of the act came fully into force, 


and 








TOb 


| la g 
j t re unless 
ed t * ime! Ac 
| } B is . J nw” 

} ‘ “ 1a n, lel 
pplies o to pupils secondary s 
rovided by an authorit ut 3; hoped tha 

thorities W show themseives wil g 
rovide for the medi nspectior pu 
t ding any s r edu st 
n 1f so requested by t! grovel ig body 
| board msiders ft t the medical exam 
i it the age ) ve i as a ] 
D mpl é ind Is that I examinat 
it the age tT fittes if ne nad 
r the cho eareet por f pupils 
3 special impor ind si ld be 
plet 1 all cases | emorandum goes 
) pol ut that medical inspection is t an 
d in itself, but is intended provide data 
appropriate action, remedial or prevent 
It is considered that the remedial provisiotr 
” made by a iuthority vould prob 


be limited in practise to the examination ol 
ve defects and the provision of spectacles, t 

ta nspectio1 and treatment, to the 
perative treatment of tonsils and adenoids 
» the treatment of such minor ailments as 
kin diseases, running ears and sore eyes, 


and to reé media! exercises. med eal 
r would give attention also to the suft- 
the general measures for the pre 


‘iency of 
vention of infectious diseases, to the adequacy 
and sanitation, to 
th d 
to the means taken to avoid over-pressure in 
for examinations 


conditions 


of the ventilation, lighting, 


e suitability of the physical training, an 


the course of preparation 
The order the 
which grants will be made; they include in 


enumerates upon 


addition to initial medica, inspection in the 


term following admission, inspections in sub- 
sequent years; adequate steps are to be taken 
to coordinate the system with other activities 
service, and also with 


of the school medical 


the work of the } 
area. It is 


doctor should where practicable be employed 


recommended that a woman 


to inspect girls. A model schedule is given 


publie health service in the 
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< t that \ ? ~ is 
mentary scl , but additior iding 
serted for spiratory id rat 
isureme! near vis ( 301 
1 catam«e i 


THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
\ DID » Sel Life teachers’ ass 





nt ( impaigned TO! mpr ved salary con 
ns. In sor eases they have resorted 
isual measures to impress the authorit 
the urgency of their demands. In tw 
mmunities in Norway, Tune and Mod 
e& nat na tear ers’ association instituted 
cekade iccount of salaries which did 1 
approva I nat ody l ev 
ed and the communities ues 
LV idopted approved salary regulat 
reulars have been sent to all m« . 
‘ ( n not i m na i 
‘ ‘ Cel DOS ns Ss 
| te ; H d are said 
. I ( I Inga ype i i 
g chers’ calling u 
lequas f the salaries They 
ng out t discrepancy between 
1,500 florins paid to postal employees requ 


and the 2,800 paid t 


0 special training 

ichers as the maximum salaries. The a 
tendanee at a higher training school f 
has fallen off during 1911-1916 fr 
611 students to 214. 


In Switzerland there is a surplus 


feacners 
of Teac! 
ers; the educational journals frankly cauti 
against entering tl 


As a 


young men and women 


teachers’ training schools. I 


Swiss teacher’s duty is to 


with respect to the 


| 
Classes 


future work they discuss the supply and de 


furnished 


efforts, 


statistics 
Their 


and local 


mand in the light of 


the 


cantonal bureaus. san 
central 
efforts 


teachers’ 


tioned by the 


on toward guiding 


converging 


those into the 
ially adapted for this work. 


es per 


choice of the 


part of the 


advise the leaving 


boards, ar 


Caluings who ir 
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‘ / =T> t T i ers t t : ya Ly 
. ley nuts t . 9 , 210 ) , 
ring a i lWtedneas for 
\\ iré ts asf ‘ t i be | i it t 
Ses I sha ta it inv tu a 
e of calling for their children s t ’ 
x as ] iggregat is 
€ h i g 2 ¢ rty wit su 
is Ws 
- + . . Ua r 
; i r 4 “rmits ¢ l 38 r i i 
i sit I it ft Y és I y iv 
yn the regular non-resident acad 
y a > 7T00 P rh @ S t 
of t struct f aca ipiis who 
s naximun ‘ i t mas pst 
. n ents etr 1 the uden 
8 ) crowns, which at ¢ t. for 20 rs 
i ner tf a schoo i l inother stat 
- tin? 5 lur y h Que . 
i i . = A . i‘*h ? rm is } ] T | iw I it 
| - ‘ i ¥ 
I ym ) avou is ) I vnus 
1 
t ‘ tin »f hoo lirectore ‘ ii, tore 
in t other hand, x ter the state's « 
; ya now in off rt ff r their 
ifter the complet i the tf schoo: p 
ssors a chosen at t tow eetings } , 
} have no debt for studies. You aré iW 
a irs next su ling th x ra 1 or th 
y OU erowns at t t vould enter Dn : 
~ tl ‘sent lirect 2 iiso 6pro i 
hers’ seminary By th " you had 
’ ' for four-year terms for such d tors 
er s cecertif ife ) nay rear 1a higher sa - . 
(‘hanter ) prov jes for th retiremé from 
class, which ventually iumounts to 4,2 
t sery ft empilovees ot | irds of education 
s At the sar tin uu} romotion : 
) r than s rintendents and i rs ties 
+ wh } nav + iss with i 
, ga - ition of 100.000 or mor 
mur 6.4 wns —o 
F upter )? restricts t uwards of sta ur 
nil to igi ~ 
TIONAL LEGISLATION IN THE STATE = 
i nter { wit +} y , s + ’ ‘ 
i 4} i? Ss i M4 
OF NEW YORK 
“ es yt r ratio reat i y ft reg ta 
\ ‘a the bills passed by the recent legis where such trustees have n guilty of misconduct 
ire i! a appr ved t the (rovernor relating pacity eg t f ty r where ti ry i 
] ~ | r r r = | ? r * off +e 
educational matters, according to the sul is Ta . 
> r 2e8 YT sfees n ‘ 4 ” 
r n fon tT the versity 7 T ‘ A pv l . 
P ] moved excep ifter a earing 
s e or ork, are the I wing 
Chapter 752 an is { res t stat eacher 
} tar 7 : videe that ' n free « 
Cha 141 provid h i retirement fund law by increasing the maxin 
+ r y + *) y 
5 i ng a I ypul I ) 4. r I nai amoun of 1 teacher's 1 ‘ retir . ‘ 
ippoint a superintendent I s us and ft from $600 to $800 nd fixes tl minimum of af il] 
rintendent s quota annuity at $400. All annuities existing August 1, 
Chapter 150 relates to th is f school build 1920. will be inereased by . t Ir rder 
- hal 2 netman . ] ' . , 
gs for the holding o primaries and elections to make this increase possible. the iw increases the 
Ty + + has : } $3 a » + . . 
In es the board of lueation may grant such yntribution by the cities and school districts. to 
3 In districts outside of ties the trustees or he deducted from the pu 
ird of education are directed to eall 


; l¢ pubd ic moneys apport med 
1 to eall a specia ‘hanet 

r ting 7 iatriet lacet WT » netit 
neeting of the district electors upon the peti 


cent. of 


f at least 10 per such electors, for the ) afford relief for teach ’ 
purpose of voting upon the question of grantin 


i@ use of the 


ent statute who are at | ! 
school building for election pur : 


ceiving small an 
uities When 
ses. If such use 


the new state teachers retirement 
is authorized by the meeting, law takes effect on August 1, 1921, the annuities 
e permission granted continues until revoked by inder the new law will in all cases be at least equal 
tion of the district meeting ) those prescribed in this amendment 
Chapter 161 permits the regents to take, hold 
| ivy ; 


1 administer real and personal property and the DISTRIBUTION OF MR. ROCKEFELLER'S GIFT 
a ee FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


ther purpose within their 





juris Girts totaling $20,261,900 for general edu 
yn tion and devs opme! t medical s 3 are 











7OS8 


ly leg 
protle ors to a deg re part ally commensurat 
with the rising cost f living, it would be ces 
iry to increase endowment funds by two hu 
dred million dollars, the Foundation estimates 
Nearly 250 institutions have applied for ay 
propriations from the fund of $50,000,000 
ch Mr. Rockefeller gave last Di be 
In order to provide the necessary increasé 
| n t funds to insure liv gy salaries 
pre aor +} » BHO O00 O00 in the } nds of 
board will have to be supplemented by funds 


from other sources in the ratio of two or thr 
t ‘ ‘ Th be > hee rn kept n tl I ad th i 
l ment says, In making appropriat 
which are contingent upon the raising « cd 
T I im ts 
I ta ng of trustees made app 


lleges and univer- 


= 
priat ns tT ninety-eight co 

sities. At | of $12,851,666 was given on con- 
dition that the institutions raise $30,615,554 


' 
crease the endowments 


11 ; } 40 ” 
available for teachers salaries by $43,465,000 


[There rem Ss} riv $35.000.000 to be d 
uted 

if riations to medical schools 
nounced, four are to schools in the United 
States and two to « ges in Canada and Be 


Medical 


>» 3 x 
ot the Belgia 


cium. Research Foun 


rabe th. queen 


receives one million Itrancs, 


medical research,” and $500,000 is 
Dalhousie Halifax, 


Nova Seotia, $100,000 of which is for endow- 


poses of 
given to University at 
ment and $400,000 for buildings and equip- 
ment of the medical school. 

The other gifts are: 

Yale Medical School, $1,000,000, contingent 
upon another $2,000,000 being raised elsewhere. 

Harvard Medical School, $300,000 for im- 
proved facilities for obstetrics, and $350,000 for 
the development of psychiatry 

Johns Hopkins, $400,000 toward the total of 
$600,000 for development of a new department 
of pathology. 

Washington University Medical School, at 


St. Louis, $1,250,000 for endowment, and $70.- 
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(Mw) tor 
* + 
equipment. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr : : 


, 


Davip Kiniey, who for the |: 


ust 


n acting preside nt of the 


University 
is, has beer 
Dr 
resident 


lourteen years. 


elected president. He Su 
Edmund J 


emeritus last 


James, who was mad 
March, after sery 


Dr. Kinley became 


assistar 


professor in economies at the University 


and the 


pre fess y 


1893 following vear 

and dean of the colle 
In 1904 the trust: 
en ted him vice president of the it stitut 

When the present graduate school was org 


din 1906, Dr. Kinley 


Dr. 


full 


iterature and arts. 


~ 
s 
f 


became i 


FreDERICK C. Hicks, professor of e 


nomics, has been elected president 
University of Cincinnati, succeeding D 
Charles W. Dabney wl retires after 
ervice rt sixteen years Dr Hicks rece 


Michig 


University of 
vhere, after I 


} 


mics, he became instructor, and later 

f the economics department of the Univers 
Missouri. In 1900 Dr. Hicks went 

University of Cincinnati as head of the de 

of of economics 

In 1912 he was mad 

commerce. 

Dr. John Marl 
been appointed director of 

Vocational Dr. Edw 


Adams Shaw, assistant professor of education, 


nd Charles Thomas, 


partment 
liberal arts. 


college ot 


dean of the college of 
AT 


Brewer has 


Harvard University 


Bureau of Guidance; 


} 


Swai lecturer on edu 


cation. 

Dr. ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, has been ay 
pointed principal of the West Chester (Pen: 
sylvania) State Normal School, to succeed t 


} 


iate George Morris Philips. 

Miss L. R. 
ment of elementary education of the National 
appointed 
St. Louis 


Ernst, chairman of the depart 


been 
the 


has 
of 


Education Association, 


assistant superintendent 
public schools. 
Dr. JEREMIAH Ruopes, superintendent of t 


schools of Pasadena, California, has bee 
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D. CRAWSHAW, chairman 
manual arts of the Univer- f three commis 
in during the last ten years, h ntroversy between the 
nd operators. 


Georce E. Roperts, 
National City Bank of 
Dr. Wituiam J. Batre, head of the depart L. Herring, president of the Herring M 


f Greek, University of Cincinnati, has Company of Des Moines, have been elec 


signed to accept a position in the University to the board of trustees 


» department of cl Mr. Herring is the Democratic 


rovernor of 
following ten members of the facult PRESIDENT Joun Grier Hippen, of Prince- 
he University of California have been in nm University, has been appointed Grand 
ed to speak to as many high schools in the icer of the Order of Saint Sava by Pri: 
at their commencement exercises to be Regent Alexander “in 
held during the month of June: Professors T. valuable services rendered by 
H. Reed, K. C. Leebrick, H. E. Bolton, E. I ‘roat-Slovene nation.” 
McCormac, J. V. Breitwieser, *. Watkins, 
I. B. Cross, S. J. Hume, H 


r 
Thon 


Dr. Jonny W. WitHers, superintendent 


Proressor CuHartes A. Downey 


guar 


» department Ol romance I 








Rom T services rendered to Italy 
dur ne ds ce he 4 
AT the commencement exercises of Colum 


medal 


jurnard 


er ¢ ntee! 


director of the school of social work 
mons ¢ The 
Miss Morse of the e¢ 


the college to “friends and colleagues of Dr. 


reception Was given by 


‘ollege 


Frances R rporation of 


Brackett in recognition of distinguished serv- 
ce rendered in founding the schoo! ot Sor ial 
Work.” Mr. Joseph Lee, 


advisory board of the School of Social Work, 


chairman of the 


The speakers were Profess r Fran- 
Dr. Richard C 
Hardwick of the 


presided. 
cis Greenwood Peabody, 
Cabot, and Miss Catherine 


sery ice, 


Red Cross home 


At the annual convention of the National 
Association ot 
New York City, Lo j 
N Y , was elected preside ht, N S. Sk ane, 

Brooklyn, first Harry S. 


Dennison, of Framington, Mass., second vice- 


Corporation Schools held in 


ae a: ae 
uis L. Park, of Schnectady, 


Vice presider t, and 


The executive committee is com- 
Yoder, of Altoona, Pa 
F. D. Wheatley, both of 


president. 
posed of Jacob H. 
EK. E. Sheldon 


Chicago. 


and 


consisting of Professor John 
Gibbs, 1900; 
Der ni- 
repre- 
1921; 


A COMMITTEI 
B. Babeock, chairman, George C 
Donald G. Robbins, 1907; Orville B. 

1911, and John M. DeBell, 1917, 
senting the alumni, and Winter Dean, 
Fargo, 1900, and Arthur E. Meling, 


son, 


Glenn E. 
1922, undergraduate representatives, has been 
appointed at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to ascertain an efficient method 
man’s knowledge and 


the 


college 
than by 
and at the 


of testing a 


proficiency other customary ex- 


same time t 


amination, 
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promote 


e professio1 sense } st work wi 
rend supervision unnecessary This 
mn ter = been I ed aS a resu 
ne reluctance students ce} 
! systel 
PH TK ‘ g rT é s lave é 
ade at Darti h ( ege: John M. Me 
n, to be profess sociolog Profess 
Mecklin is graduate of Southwestern P 


gton and Jeffers ind since 1913 has bee 
protessor of } los Dl and 5 cial ethics 

he Univers Pittsburgh. Wilbur M 
Urban, to be Stone professor of intelle 

nd moral philosop) Professor Urban goes 
to Dartmouth from Trinity, where he has 
been professor of philosophy since 1902 


James A. Winai s, to be Evans profe ssor 
fessor Winans s 


the 


public speaking. Pr 
graduate of Hamilton of class of 190 


He has been connected with the public speak- 
} 1899 


ing department of Cornell since 


Harold R. Bruce, to be assistant professor 


political science. He is a graduate f Beloit 
College in the class 1912, and has served 
nm the faculties of Pomona College and 

University of Wisconsin. Hayes B. Crothers, 


course in citizenshi} 
Wisconsin and 


Taculty 


be director oT the 


His graduate Work Was a 
Yale, 


simmons 


and he has been on the 


leges. Ellsworth D 


and Tufts Col 


Elston, t be assistant professor ot geology. 
f Cornell University, and 
1912. 


be assistant professor 


He is a graduate 


connected with Cornel] since 


Hazelton, to 


as been 
Sidney Cc 
( f physical education, he has been headmaster 
French and director of 


at Worcestor Academ He 


Dartmouth College in the class of 


the swimming p 
is a graduate 


1909, 


ELEVEN members of Lakewood, Ohio, hig! 
school faculty have been notified by Superin- 
tendent C. P. Lynch 


for the 


they will not be re 


employed coming school year. Mr 


Lyneh limited his e mment on the acti 


fy 


the statement that it “was for the good « 
the Lakewood schools.” Mrs. A. B. Pyk 
member of the board of education, said t 
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st eight of the teachers were d pped r 
aiscl} iar reasons growing out of the resig 


principa high seh divisiol he 
Lakewood Federation of Teachers, at a spe- 
meeting has asked the board of ed tion 
r spe I charges ag nst the ea ers 

THE semi-centen} ‘ ration of Buchte 
ege, the be! rts « exe f the Mun 
| ersity f Ak re lebra ed 

Tune to lf dw bring 4 

nber of alum: Akron fror parts of 


A feature of 
versity exhibit in which a 
the institution will display the work done 
with particular attention t 


hies between cr llege 


cooperative activ- 
On Monday 
night, June 14, the opera Il Trovatore will be 


and city. 
preset ted by the Akron Music League n con- 
junction with the university in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Buchtel 
On Monday a 
Akron 


Tuesday will 


lunches n Civic 


be held on 


be given over to an 


College. 


clubs in will the campus 


examination 
the 


ooperates and on Wednesday wl 


of the industries with which university 


craduation exercises, the im! re g, 
nd the alumni banquet 
Cuar_es C. HuGues, city superintendent of 
schools of Sacramento, will give two courses 


n education in the University of California 


Summer Session in Los Angeles from June 21 
to July 31. Mr. Hughes will discuss subjects 
such as comparative courses for elementary 
schools based on the re ports oi the 


d the Year Books, and the 


of different cities, the relative value of 


comm!) 
courses of 
sub- 
jects, the program and the extent and confent 
f the material used, the variation according 
to communities. Mr. Hughes is to take the 
place of Albert Shiels, formerly superintend- 
ent of Los 
director of Community 


New York. Mr. 


possible To lecture in 


schools in Angeles, and later 


Councils of Greater 


has 


the 


Shiels found it im- 


Summer session, 


nee ne has accepted the 1x st of vice presi- 
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{ ‘ ¢ “ I YT ( 

‘ < 

1 , 

i E | ~ I ra l S 
ving = te res s summer ses 

4 
J oo Augu \ \ weeks 
S ~ ire! 


S ~ 1) Pul 
stru ’ ~ ! kit 
re: £ d thie 
moro | d ding opportu s ior 
servation d par pa student 

n met! ds « urses; al : l tor scn di 
ectors, and new courses nh pageantry, § iting 
etic ¢ hing and \ onal training 
Tue California High School Teachers’ As 
: ition wi d its il convention this 
ear in Los Ai geles at the Southern Bran n 

the University of California in connection 
th the southern summer session there, June 
2 nd in Berkel ‘ nec n with the 
summer sessio! ere, June 29, 30 and July 1 


Lrevrexant-Governorn Bat.arp gave to 
Berea College the « ering tl sa y 
! h he received as pres ae of the Senate 

g@ the rece! SC=S Leg iature. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A COLLEGE MAN'S DREAM 
curious dream last night,” said 


Professor. “I 


I HAD a 
Assistant 
sitting in 


seemed to be 


I looked 


the 


a small gallery 


Irom which 


down into a great hi below. At first the 
room seemed quite dark; then a man with a 
lighted taper came in and lighted a row of 
eandelebra, which brought to view, though 
somewhat dimly, the high | indented 
with niches withi ' : ivory 
mages r the Si ts Beneat]} these en 
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ners, have learned th 


day of Saint Margaret of C 





election by your honorable bod: 
of five members. It is our belief that the security 
and value of our noble College will be best ma 
tained if these members be chosen by the free eit 
ns of Saint Thomas and the men who, having 
ynpleted the studies of the College, are fan i 
with its problems and its needs, 

‘We therefore pray vour distinguished and hon 
yral ody that the graduates of the College and 
the free citizens of the municipality be allowed to 
elect five members to your honorable body and that 


the same process obtain in future elections 


Th Ss 


honorable 


doe 


signed by twenty and four 


in 


ument,’ said the _ seribe, ‘i 


is 


men, considered 


the city and in the College. 


There awaiteth outside a spokesman, a most 


learned cd 


ctor 


who desireth to defend this 


petition before us.’ 


os ial 
President 


heart Less 


him 
thou 


of w 


gh I fancied there was little 


come hither,’ responded the 


ul 


elcome in his speech. 


of a messenger, the learned 
the hall and stood in his 


; A Ms ] ‘\ 
\ ide! na i ] in 
ed lf Wi 1 Sta 
‘ 3 } i by tft and 
Your ] I inswered 1 ; 
ne S rf 1 mere m 
a ince up which ] ippl 
l convi n tha he graduates rt 
5 l mm as irs a tree cit as 
‘knowledged citizens of the mw 
should participate in the determir 
) the policies of the nstitutiotr vhik 
As this honorable body is now cor 
? ‘ , sd 
ed, it is responsible to no one for 


lis, Save to keep the public peace al d the 


s ot the land. Ye assemble yourselves 


1 do what ve will, and no man holdeth x 


i ve 
wnsible. When one of 


f thy number diet 


r removeth from the land ye seek out 
her to fill his place. In this land where 
4 1 ] j ; 
ilk much of democracy ye maintain 


urselves without due regard to the will 
the people. Now, therefore, 
petition and much of the adverse 


thy 


criticism of 
iy administration will 


cease, and all th 


people will unite to bear the burdens of t! 


creat College ye serve.’ 
Then stood the President and answers 1, 
saving 
Three reasons there be, yea four, why 
petition is without conclusiveness. The 


first reason for the present system is that it 


aceording to 


long-prevailing custom. Thus 
yur fathers, and thus have we done. See 


that ve touch not the 


did 
sacred rights which 
have been vested in us. 


‘A second argument, most conclusive and 


ine mtestible, is that having succeeded in the 


T 
t 


tT 


ast, it would be folly for 


iuth 


the constituted 


rities to give way. Have we not secured 


he services of thee and thy fellows, whose 


earning is beyond reproach? Have we not 


pt 


( 


Lid 


ucceeded in building great walls and peo 


he halls of learning with thy disciples‘ 


Jurs is a record to make proud the heart of 
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My third argument is that the plan thou LR¢ May 12 
proposest would bring into our affairs the PROFESSOR QUINT SE 
unsels of the rabble who know not th. University of Er 
vs of education and administration How Afy dear Profess a group oc w 
»weth the students the needs of the instit hepryraghene Se eee _ 
t nd how kr veth a learned doct eve! o.- a . 
’ as thou, the art of choosing worthy and . = ; ‘ 
ent men who shall be called to our } nar ne . : » an ten 
benetfac rs » improve ¢t I essary x 
Fina most ghiv respected D 
speech nterret! tna i seit-apy I | s 
1 ve body, suc} iS irs cs T a } r 
c, Whereas it is in full harmor ; 
rd with the spirit of democracy \ é Maj ™ 
respons ble citizens aii ‘ e ! s ai ‘aici 
k vledged our responsibility | Se g a , os 
b 7 r 
fu n the onerous duties entruste: ; 
( Art thou certain that men elected 1 nd v s likew 
e} e would serve e people more fait} uttr ‘€01 sat st I Mrs. § 
( ! sand I s} 1 be glad to } ! ‘ 
‘While the black robed figures murmured Ss on Saturday evening, to giv S the 
r assent, one of them arose and said us advice concerning the remodeling of r 
Is it not well, your Excelleney. to re home. I feel sure that he will be glad to 
nd our petitioners that the granting of —— ae pera i interest aeeers 
heir request might enta serious onse- a “ eagethancoinegy  yeree rp 
1ences bevond that thou hast ment med It neg ? a pee 
ght endanger other institutions of chure] oe ; 
i state Might it not even cause the dis- ( S 
ption of the Holy Inquisition.” 
The black-hooded figures bowed. A wind QUOTATIONS 
emed to cause a flaring of candle-flames THE SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT « 
I sa more clearl the assembled ( LUMBIA 
neillors. In that instant I saw i31 lHRot = 4 
if tne presiding officer a lool ike that « rene t 
the President of Hightower College. 1 , tos me t Ss 
edieval robes slipped from the councillors had inserte: a ei ( , , 
I sat in all the solemnity of a Hightower hou modit ’ 
rustee meeting. val ‘ ; } af } . ] , 
[ turned toward the petitioning doct ‘ a, dine 


he was gone. The candles flared agai = ae 
: : : : i i ‘ i Ol a} } ‘ 
there was a hazy blur of light, and I was aicatod oe ae 


ke,” A HicutTower Proressor 


THE LABORER AND HIS HIRE 
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wether wit 
subject 
failed to display the 
necessary for successfully 


I the Tresnman y 


/LASS 


‘Tass 


that these children did 
the new 


which was being 


from which they came, 
a casual serutiny of 
knowledge 


was made 


aiagrami! 


parsing 
considered essential devices f 
+ ® ol y > 
ing a knowledge of grammar in 


where these children had been 


ertainly there was no intention 
those giving the examnation 
ir to the new method of teaching 


was plainly apparent 


m given, that no student cou 


plete the requisite ability in grammar on su 
practically vho had not been taught the formaliz 
munity ¢ expressing grammatical knowledg 
ht and almost universally de 


sting This class had bee 


course, 


work, begun 


it much grammar, but by more direct 


nate effect up 
regard for those in common practise. h 
resign heir previous teachers felt they wet 
appointing § powe! District Supreme better equipped in the grammar needed as 
acing upon that body the fi 


school admin than former classes sent from their sch 


) ul guide in correct oral and written expressi 


Court, thus } 
responsibility f 
istration during onths.—Th ho had been trained in the more traditior 
Washington FErening fashion with the result that they had passed 
ithout difficulty the tests given in the hig 
school in former years. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND Is there a possibility of children’s kn 
STATISTICS the grammar that is needed for correct s 
A GRAMMAR TEST 7 d correct writing without being ] 

Ree ENTLY an eighth liagram or analyze sentences or even wW 
diagraming, analyzing, parsing 
ing, as presented in the conventional grammar in testing kn 

hig 


had not been taught, reached lg 


) 
classes, 
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mad 


OO1S, 


grammatici 


some 


‘sTammar 
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widely, but the need for such principles from which to choose so that the element 
clearly stated impel ed him to the effort hance piavs aimost no part. However 
It is not claimed that these sentences 1n hoosing the correct usage, he may get hi 


clude all the errors to be found in extended per cent. of them correct by chance, but 1 


urveys, but they do include errors of comm chance selection will be plainly revealed 
eeurrence which are typical. It is the in- the principles assigned. 

tention to provide various forms of the test While it is believed that the test has 
in which the sentences will be changed but n determining a knowledge of English us 
the principles remain the same. In this way ind the principles concerned, another 
most of the individual errors found in sur-_ value is hoped for from it. There is need 
veys will be provided for. Likewise there is nalyzing out the various grammatical 
no claim that the principles here given should that are necessary for the comprehensioi 
not be added to or subtracted from. Many the principles as stated, then of orgar 
principles were given in the material mer hese grammati facts into a system 1 


tioned above which seemed beyond the needs economical for teaching, and of finally dey 


of virile English and so were omitted. Use yping a series of lessons in which the f 
may reveal needed changes, additions and will be so taught that the principles Wi 
omissions. rendered intelligible and in which pract 
At present it is not possible to give correct exercises will be provided by means of 
weightings to each usage and principle, but = both rect usage d principles will be 
it is the intention to work this out when data culeated 
can be secured for the purpose. For the With this plan worked out we ec 
present it is the plan to allow one point for swer these perplexing questions, How 1 
each correct usage chosen and one for each crammar shall we teach? What gra 
principle correctly selected. By this plan a shall we teach? As a tentative answer 1 
score will be given for knowledge of correct first question the auth« r suggests that 
usage and another for ability to recognize enough grammar be taught to enable a pei 
the correct principles for the usages. Stand- to reason himself out of errors or to g 
ards of attainment are being worked out on rrect reasons for usages generally 


this basis. No time limit has been deter- tioned but often violated. As an answer 


mined but forty-five minutes have been ample’ the second, such grammatical facts shou 
for the majority of pupils tested. It seems taught as are necessary to render intellig 
that the score for a class would be only the principles needed and sufficient pra 
slightly affected if time were called at the end = given to reduce to habit the correct forms 
of forty minutes. the errors that are now so comn 

For a few of the sentences more than one mong people who have had years of 
principle may be chosen by which to justify traditional grammar. It is not by 
the choice made. In Section I., sentence g lirect approach such as is suggested 
either principle 1 or 6 is considered correct, discussion, that the content and met! 
and for sentence j either 1 or 4 is considered grammar must be formulated? 
correct. In Section IV., sentence a, either 

a an : . GRAMMAR TEST 
principle 31 or 30 is considered correct. 

= ; . . : Thomas J. Kirby, 

The test is made up in five sections, the : 

— . . . . University of Pittsburgh 
principles in Section I. applying to the : . 

: . , . . . Sentences: Principles: 

sentences in Section I., the principles of . ' — ; 
. . > a . trem] tea . At em pte 1 
Section II. to sentences of Section II., and so pasion Clennest 
on. This plan saves the examinee from Form I 


having to look over the entire list of prin- Name... 2 ae Grad 


ciples, and still leaves him a sufficient number Schoo! . -oe- Date 
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n the same use as the word wit x 
t is compared 
17. D ‘ , , | tives 
ECTIO IT! 
Sentences 
a. The town clock or my watch ~ are 
not right 
J 
b. Boys lie hay in the sand nt v r 


clothes 


had 


are dry 
went) t 


gone 


the sand tw 


( d, I lay laid on nours ves 
terday 
e. I was ying laying on the couch 
when you called 
( ) f. We (have have got) to hurry 


reasons for hie 


( ) g. There (was were) many 
actions 
h. I was (laying lying) my work aside 
wl you knocked 
Rules or Pr neiples 
18. In sentences beginning with ‘‘There’’ fol 
lowered by ‘Sig’? ‘Sare,’’ *Swas,’’ ‘*were’’ 
and other forms of the verb ‘‘be,’’ the vert 
agrees with the subject which follows 
19. Singular subjects joined by ‘‘or’’ and ‘‘nor 
take a singular verb 
2°90. The imperative form of the vert s TI lirst 
principle part 
21. Siumy past time is expressed y the sé | 
principle part of the vert 
2. When making a erb form with ‘‘has 
‘*have ind ‘‘ had se the third princi 
part of t! vert 
23. ‘* Lying s a form of t ntransitive vert 
‘é] es 
24. Avoid the use of ‘‘ got with forms of the 
verb ‘‘have 
25. ‘‘ Laying s a form of the transitive vert 
lay. 
SECTION IV 
Sentences 
( a. He don ‘t doesn ’t belong in that 
group 
( b. One of the boys (is are) coming for 


me 


We were kicking in the bushes, 


jumped rabbit 
( d. I eould of 
é May Can) | 


read? 


jumps) a 
have) gone, 


bring the next story to 
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f It is slight t e who (has 
vavs been vour friend 

( Leave Let) me go with y 

h. I expected (to gé to have gone 


7 
(Upies 


Rules or Prin 


1 iy he 





May should be used in requests wh 
mission is desired 

A ft to tl historical present tense sh 
not be made abruptly or frequently 

The tense of an infinitive is to be consids 
relation to the time expressed by the 
cipal vert 

The verb agrees in person with its subje 

The verb should agree in number wit 
subject 

Use ‘‘doesn’t’’ not ‘‘ don’t n the thir 
son singular 

Do not use ‘‘leave’’ for ‘‘let’’ wher 


ie low’’ or 


meaning 
‘«Could of,’’ 


XI. No 
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Sentences 
a. We admire (tha these) kind of { 
b. It seems (like us if) I am always i 
troub 
He divided his money (among het 
his four brothers 
d. (Men’s Mens’) suits were adver 
e. There was (not hardly hardly) a 
who believed the story 
f. Boys like you and (he & 
studv more 
g. I (only hav have only) one j 
finish 
hi He works slow slowly 
She s th Taller tallest ot t < 
Cu I t 


Rules or Pr neiples 

Doubling of negatives should be avoided 
Place the word , 
the word it 
** Like’ 


the Pp 


only’’ as near as poss 
modifies 
should not be used as 


a conyul 


Form yssessive case of nouns 


s by adding the apostrophe; of noun 
ending in s by adding the apostroph¢ 
Do not use an adjective to modify a ver 
‘*ilae”* but 


times used as prepositions and sho 


and ‘‘unlike’’ and ‘‘ are 


followed by the objective case. 


. 
ending 
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ntment have a charm, 


iurchill King, 
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The addresses delivered at the conference 
will be published in book form, in order, as 


our President Bryan said, that the universit 
‘olk in 2020 may read the 


best 
matters educational. 


thought 


The founders 
in 1820 planned and builded wisely and 


and it is to be hoped that they of 2020 
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well, 


may 
‘kk back upon a second century 


of ach 


which is not unworthy to be a suc 
he first. 


Ivy Leone CHAMN 











